Il8                 AMONG    OTHERS

in Amara. But the army carries Aldcrshot with it
wherever it goes, and at Amara the invisible barriers
were as ubiquitous as at Quetta. And I was too busy
adapting myself to Aldcrshot to have much time to
break spiritual bounds into the mysterious continent
in which our little island of Anglo-Saxondom had
deposited itself* Even at Quetta, apart from my
bearer and that conjurer and a native officer at the
a8th Light Infantry riding school, the only Indians
I can be said to have conversed with were the
melancholy gold-spectacled gentleman who helped
me to get our battalion Journal printed, and the
mnnshii Shcr Ali, who tried to teach me Urdu, The
Territorials, Shcr Aii told me, had been a great
surprise to the Indians at Quetta. When they had
heard that Territorials were coming, they had
thought, "These will be shopkeepers/' To their
astonishment, they found that we were polite. We
did not kick Indian servants or call shopkeepers Sons
of Pigs, They concluded, he said, that we, rather
than the regulars, were the real sahibs, "For
example/1 Sher AH concluded rather disconcertingly,
"if you were a regular you would have made me
take my shoes off before I came in.** I looked under
the table. Certainly his shoes were on. I wondered
whether perhaps after all I ought to have insisted
on his taking them off. However, I felt sure that I
should never call him a Sua ka batcha.

When I was not on parade, or mounting guards,
or in the Mess, or strolling along the waterfront, or
sleeping under the stars and a mosquito net on our
flat roof, or reading* or censoring the men's letters
home (astonishingly literary, some of them), or